MODERN TRAVEL

fidence, I venture to hope that you will hear me
with patience. What undoubtedly has helped
this tribe is their existence within another people,
a process which has given a special discipline to
the well-known gipsy tendency towards every-
thing that is rhythmical. The gipsies of Granada
have inhabited the picturesque caves of a moun-
tain on the outskirts of the town for several
centuries, and they have little in common with
the itinerant people to be found in our regions,
and they do not even understand their language,
though they share some of their habits. Among
themselves they speak Spanish, and occasionally
a kind of slang which is, I believe, a corruption of
the Andalusian dialect. Their blood is mingled
considerably with that of Spain, so much so that
the Mongolian cut of their faces has been reduced
to the smallest minimum; nevertheless, one dis-
tinguishes them immediately from the Spaniards
and recognizes a superior species in them. Their
expression is far more differentiated. The
children, even if they are clothed in rags, look
beside Spanish children like princes and princesses.
It is impossible to describe to you the delicacy of
their movements. This gracefulness may be due
to their freedom from physical work, and I have
here almost been driven to the conclusion that
begging is an ennobling profession.

These dancing gipsies belong to a group under
the leadership of their Capitano, Pepe Amaya,
who danced in 1900 with a number of his tribe at
the Paris Exhibition. Since you hardly ever miss
anything you may have been more fortunate than
I was in having seen them there. On the other
hand, in view of our mutual interest in the dance
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